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The Interface of Drug and Psychosocial Treatments
Many people equate the medical model of treating diseases with using pharmacological agents, largely because biomedical research during the past several decades has provided a large armamentarium of drugs to treat a variety of diseases, including infections, diabetes, hypertension, cancer, and depression. Ready availability of reasonably safe and effective drugs has fostered among many physicians and patients an orientation toward illness as an outcome of specific agents or bodily malfunctions, unrelated to someone's lifestyle or psychosocial environment.
Drug treatments have improved the health of people throughout the world. However, as documented in Chapter 2, their effectiveness has produced a shift in the major kinds of disorders from which people suffer. Much of the present burden of illness in the United States and other developed nations results from chronic diseases. For many of these, drugs do not cure in the way that penicillin treats pneumonia; rather, they may arrest the disease progress or ameliorate the worst symptoms, as insulin works to control blood sugar in diabetics.
Nonpharmacological aspects of treatment are important even when the primary focus is on drugs. At the simplest level, the most powerful drugs are useless if patients carry them home but never take them. An understanding of the psychological and social factors that influence attitudes toward illness and help seeking may be of great value in determining how best to design a treatment regimen for a particular individual. In addition, evidence suggests that some forms of psychosocial interventions may be therapeutic, either in their own right or as adjuncts to drugs. Some con-
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